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To  His  Excellency, 

JOSEPH  K.  TOOLE,  Governor, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Sir:— 

Complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  created  the 
Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  the  report  of  its  work  from  December  ist,  1904, 
to  November  30th,  1906. 

Very  Respectfully, 

OTTO  F.  SCHOENFELD, 

Secretary. 


SECOND    BIENNIAL    REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF 

CHILD    AND    ANIMAL   PROTECTION, 

STATE   OF  MONTANA. 


Child  and   Animal   Protection. 

While  child  and  animal  protection  undoubtedly  sprang  into 
life  through  the  sympathies  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  enlight- 
ened few  working  on  the  many,  there  is  a  foundation  of  reason 
and  right  in  it  which  makes  it  enduring. 

It  is  the  theory  of  society  that  every  member  of  it  has  a  right 
to  protection  by  it,  and  reciprocally,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  society  to  care  for  each  of  its  members  from  motives  of  self- 
protection.  To  those  ends  laws  are  passed  and  officers  appointed 
to  enforce  them  to  whom  those  injured  may  apply  for  protection 
or  redress.  But  in  the  case  of  these  two  classes  of  society,  chil- 
dren and  animals,  special  laws  based  upon  their  helplessness 
must  needs  be  enacted.  Since  by  reason  of  the  same  helplessness 
they  cannot  complain  of  injury  and  demand  protection,  therefore 
officers  specially  and  exclusively  charged  to  see  that  they  .receive 
the  protection  which  is  their  right  have  to  be  constituted. 

The  State's  Self  Interest. 

Since  children  are  the  future  citizens  of  the  state  and  its  most 
valuable  asset,  in  self  preservation  the  state  says,  even  to  their 
parents :  "Although  these  children  are  yours  by  parentage,  they 
are  also  mine,  and  it  is  my  right  and  duty  to  see  that  they  shall 
be  protected.  Accordingly,  if  you  do  not  treat  them  as  they 
ought  to  be  you  will  be  punished,  and,  if  necessary,  I,  the  state, 
shall  take  them  from  you.  Lest  your  children,  which  are  also 
mine,  grow  up  to  be  vagabonds  and  criminals,  idle  and  vicious, 
building  what  is  bad  and  tearing  down  what  is  good,  inmates  of 
jails,  reform  schools,  penitentiaries,  and  insane  asylums,  you 
must  take  good  care  of  their  bodies,  their  minds  and  their  souls, 
or  I  shall  do  so." 

Similarly,  the  state  says  to  the  owners  of  animals :  "These 
animals  are  yours  by  right  of  ownership,  but  I  am  interested  in 
both  you  and  them.    You  must  see  that  they  have  food,  drink  and 
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shelter,  work  and  rest.  If  you  fail  in  these  things  T  shall  punish 
you.'1 

Which  Is  Cheaper? 

Under  the  old  system  we  have  let  the  abused,  the  unschooled, 
the  neglected,  the  idle,  the  victim  of  bad  company,  of  parental 
vice,  ignorance'  and  neglect,  and  the  young  evildoer,  go  until 
they  become  candidates  for  the  jail,  penitentiaries,  hospitals  and 
asylums.  We  maintain  sheriffs  police  and  courts  at  great  ex- 
pense to  send  them  there,  and  when  there  we  tax  ourselves  to 
pay  the  expense  of  keeping  them. 

Under  the  present  system  we  seize  the  child  who  is  neglected, 
abused  or  started  wrong,  give  it  a  chancee,  start  it  right,  and 
keep  it  going  right  bv  constant  and  intelligent  attention,  kind- 
ness, correction  and  care  until  it  is  able  to  keep  going  right  alone 
and  to  become  a  useful  citizen,  helping  to  carry  the  burdens  of 
government,  instead  of  adding  to  them. 

Ignorance  Concerning  Child  Abuse. 

That  abuse  of  children  exists  in  the  most  civilized  communities 
is  comparatively  unknown  to  the  average  citzen,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  public  finds  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  does  exist  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

The  average  good  citizen  sees  no  children  beaten,  bullied,  cold, 
hungry,  unclean,  unschooled,  neglected  when  sick,  overworked, 
brought  up  to  lie  cheat,  steal,  familiar  with  vice  and  depravity 
from  babyhood,  deserted  by  fathers  and  often  by  mothers,  and 
cursed  in  having  parents  they  would  better  be  rid  of.  Only 
those  who  look  for  them  see  them.  The  records  of  the  Court, 
the  Orphans'  Home,  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Pro- 
tection show  how  many  they  are. 

Modern  Methods. 

Dealing  with  vice  and  crime  is  a  science  similar  to  that  which 
i^  applied  to  accomplish  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease. 
In  modern  times,  instead  of  waiting  until  typhoid,  diphtheria  and 
other  diseases  have  stricken  down  their  victims,  and  then  seeking 
to  cure  them,  bv  sanitation,  diet  and  other  preventative  measures, 
modern  science  seeks  to  head  off  diseases  altogether.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  vice  and  crime  are  now  being  dealt  with.  Punishment 
is  the  lasl  resort.  To  prevent  crime  is  the  object  sought,  and  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  the  principles  of  vice  have  sunk  their  fangs 
into  the  characters  of  the  young,  the  influences  are  changed  so 


that  the  child  may  grow  up  amid  elevating;  surroundings.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  humane  work  to 
investigate  the  home  influences  of  those  whom  it  is  believed  are 
being-  brought  up  in  the  wrong;  path,  and  either  by  suggestion  or 
force  compel  those  responsible  for  the  future  of  the  child  to 
change  the  surrounding  influences.  It  is  sought  to  convert  badly 
started  children  by  training  and  education  into  good  citizens  who 
will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  instead  of  being 
a  menace  and  a  cause  of  expense  to  it. 

Humane   Education. 

Humane  education  in  the  public  schools  is  a  subject  which  is 
new  considered  one  of  the  most  important  branches  to  be  taught 
to  the  child.  It  is  moral  education  which  to  be  effective  must 
be  considered  a  pari  of  the  curriculum  and  taught  with  as  much 
zeal  and  intelligence  as  anything  which  reaches  the  intellect. 

Dumb  Animals. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  scientific  men  of  the  present  day, 
and  has  been  believed  by  the  unlearned  lover  and  observer  of 
animals,  that  in  the  nature  of  their  mental  endowment,  animals 
differ  from  man  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  The  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  present  in  the  mind  of  the  animal,  though  in 
rudimentary  form.  Every  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  human  nature 
has  a  corresponding  spoke  in  animal  nature,  only  not  so  long. 
Practical  Value  of  Animal  Protection. 

Aside  from  the  essential  right  of  animals  to  protection,  it  re- 
mains to  mankind  a  matter  of  intrinsic  value.  Any  experienced 
horseman,  grading  contractor  or  other  man  of  wide  experience 
with  working  horses,  will  admit  that  with  the  proper  treatment 
that  is  generally  meted  out  to  him,  the  average  working  life  of 
a  horse  is  but  eight  to  ten  years.  He  is  broken  at  from  three  to 
four  years  of  age ;  at  ten  he  begins  to  be  an  old  horse  of  con- 
stantly diminishing  value,  and  at  twelve  to  fourteen  year*;  of 
age  he  becomes  practically  unsaleable  and  worthless.  The  same 
man  will  tell  you  that  if  horses  are  properly  fed.  worked  and 
treated,  the  period  of  their  usefulness  might  be  doubled.  As  a 
horse's  value  depends  upon  the  number  of  working  years  ahead 
of  him,  it  follows  that  even*  horse  and  mule  in  the  United  States 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  years  of  working  life.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  country,  and 
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that  their  value  is  close  to  fifty  dollars  per  bead,  the  stupendous 
economic  advantage  to  the  country  of  any  system  of  improvement 

in  their  treatment  which   would   add   years   to   their   usefulness, 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Moral  and  Educational  Value  of  Animal  Protection. 

The  definite  material  result  of  animal  protection  being-  recog- 
nized, the  child  or  the  man  who  habitually  respects  the  rights  of 
animals  must  do  so  because  they  exist,  not  because  they  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  enforced.  If  he  respects  the  rights  of  animals  for  this 
reason  only,  he  will  respect  the  rights  of  men  for  the  same 
reason. 

Good  citizenship  may  well  be  defined  as  the  voluntary  obser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a  consequence,  then,  that  ani- 
mal protection  necessarilv  has  a  great  moral  value,  capable  of 
exact  measurement. 

Child  Protection  a  Government  Matter. 

That  child  and  animal  protection  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  vol- 
unteer effort  and  voluntary  support  has  long  since  been  abro- 
gated in  many  of  the  state  of  the  union.  Provision  is  universally 
made  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  adult,  and  the  child  being  even 
more  helpless  it  is  at  least  equally  worth  while  to  take  care  of 
it  so  that  its  future  may  be  bright  and  full  of  promise  regardless 
of  previous  surrounding  conditions.  There  is  even  more  reason, 
considering  the  future,  to  make  the  care  of  children  a  govern- 
ment matter  than  to  provide  comfort  for  the  aged  in  their  de- 
clining years,  because  the  same  efforts  and  expenditure  effect 
more  in  the  case  of  the  child.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  levy  taxes 
to  protect  society  from  depredations  of  adult  vice  and  crime,  it 
it  much  better  worth  while  to  levy  taxes  to  not  only  prevent  the 
development  of  vicious  and  criminal  elements,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  convert  the  children  who  have  otherwise  become  such, 
into  good  citizens.  By  so  doing  the  evil  is  prevented  from  grow- 
ing and  is  supplanted  by  that  which  is  good  and  a  credit  to  com- 
munities. 

Municipal  governments,  county  administrations,  public  prose- 
cutors, schools  and  courts,  and  other  agencies  of  government,  are. 
not   supported  by  subscriptions  or  contributions,  and  appropria- 
tion^ are  annually  made  by  legislative  bodies  for  far  less  impor- 
tant objects  than  the  protection  of  children  and  animals. 
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The  State  Orphans'  Home. 

We  have  in  this  state  an  Orphans'  Home,  located  at  Twin 
Bridges,  Madison  county,  sustained  by  appropriation,  and  there 
is  not  a  more  worthy  institution  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any- 
where. I  inspected  the  home  recently  and  found  it  a  model  in- 
stitution and  accomplishing-  the  best  .of  results. 

I  would  recommend  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  manual 
training  at  the  Orphans'  Home,  a  feature  which  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  order  that  children,  when  they  have 
reached  the  required  age,  may  be  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a 
means  of  making  their  living  at  their  command. 
St.  Joseph's  Orphans'  Home. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Orphans'  Home  at  Helena  has  been  a  great 
aid  to  this  bureau  during  the  past  two  years.  Without  the  as- 
sistance so  kindly  offered  by  the  Catholic  Sisters  in  charge  of 
that  institution,  this  bureau  would  many  times  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  provide  for  the  little  ones  who  have  been  placed  under 
its  direct  disposition.  The  Home  is  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  Sisters  in  charge  cannot  be 
too  highly  complimented  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  accomplished  their  charitable  work.  In  most  cases  witnout 
compensation  they  have  assumed  the  bringing  up  of  a  number  of 
children  whom  I  have  placed  in  their  care,  and  who  otherwise 
could  not  possibly  have  been  provided  properly  with  the  care 
which  their  cases  demanded.  In  the  past  two  years  208  children 
were  received  into  this  home,  and  169  were  provided  with  homes. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  244  children  in  charge  of  the  Sis- 
trs  in  that  institution. 

The  State  Reform  School. 

The  State  Reform  School  under  able  management  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work.  The  boys  who  are  committed  to  this  institution 
are  given  instructions  in  diversified  farming,  shoemaking,  black- 
smithing,  carpentering,  painting  and  steam  engineering. 

The  girls  receive  istructions  in  domestic  pursuits,  such  as  cook- 
ing, general  housework,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting.  In  addition 
to  the  work  done  in  the  way  of  trades,  the  inmates  are  all,  from 
time  to  time,  employed  in  caring  for  the  buildings,  doing  house- 
work, assisting  in  cooking,  working  in  the  laundry,  and  in  gen- 
eral work  on  the  school  farm. 
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The  Butte  Industrial  School. 

The  Industrial  School  at  Butte  is  doing  a  great  work  among 
the  young  truants  of  that  city  and  has  been   very  successful. 
The  Paul  Clark  Home. 

This  is  a  most  worthy  and  commendable  institution,  and  is 
only  in  its  infancy.  The  Paul  Clark  Home  was  established  by 
Senator  Wm.  A.  Clark  in  memory  of  his  son  Paul,  and  is  main- 
tained by  him. 

It  has  been  of  material  aid  to  this'  bureau  in  providing  tem- 
porarily for  destitute  children. 

The  Montana  Children's  Home  Society. 

The  Montana  Childrens'  Home  Society,  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  of  Helena,  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  and  commendable  charitable  institutions  in 
this  state.  The  aim  of  this  society  is  to  care  for  homeless  chil- 
dren in  our  own  state  by  placing  them  in  carefully  selected  homes 
where  they  will  be  kindly  treated  and  adopted.  The  Home  is 
located  at  Kenwood,  a  suburb  of  Helena,  where  the  children  are 
cared  for  temporarily  until  suitable  homes  can  be  secured  for 
them. 

No  institution  in  this  state  has  done  more  good  than  the  Mon- 
tana Children's  Home  Society,  and  I  heartily  commend  the  man- 
agement and  its  noble  work  to  the  citizens  of  our  state,  and 
trust  that  they  may  not  only  receive  encouragement,  but  also 
substantial  help  from  every  one  in  a  position  to  aid  its  work. 
During  1905-6  this  society  provided  good  homes  for  63  children. 

The  Florence  Crittenton  Home. 

The  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  located  at  Helena,  is  a  most 
worthy  institution,  and  in  many  cases  of  unfortunate  girls  has 
aided  this  bureau  greatly.  During  the  past  year  forty-one  girls 
and  their  newborn  babes  were  cared  for  in  this  institution,  and 
in  many  instances  the  mothers  were  but  a  few  years  older  than 
their  own  infarcts. 

The  Girls. 

Few  children,  especially  girls,  are  innately  bad  or  even  way- 
ward, but  the  lack  of  proper  home  influences  and  the  natural  de- 
sire of  youth  for  pleasures,  if  not  satisfied  in  proper  ways,  com- 
bine to  lead  them  wrong.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  fact  dur- 
ing my  experience  in  this  ofhee. 
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"Where  parents  or  guardians  have  lost  control  of  their  daugh- 
ters and  the  authorities  have  been  appealed  to,  I  have  success- 
fully adopted  the  plan  of  finding  good  homes  for  those  whose  age 
permitted  it,  where  the  desire  for  legitimate  pleasure  would  be 
satisfied  to  a  certain  extent,  and  where  perfect  obedience  would 
be  required.  Some  I  have  found  upon  whom  good  home  influ- 
ence had  but  little  effect,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  sought  the  aid 
of  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd,  in  Helena.  In  other  cases,  also, 
the  privileges  of  this  institution  have  been  enjoyed  temporarily 
until  other  disposition  could  be  made  of  deserving  girls,  whose 
birth  or  other  circumstances  have  placed  them  in  the  care  of  un- 
worthy parents  or  neglectful  guardians. 

The  House  of  Good  Shepherd. 

No  more  deserving  work  has  ever  been  done  in  the  State  of 
Montana  than  that  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bouse 
of  Good  Shepherd  in  retrieving  wayward  girls  from  a  life  of 
error.  Some  cases  which  were  considered  by  the  authorities  to 
be  uncontrollable  have  been  taken  by  the  House  of  Good  Shep- 
herd and  a  most  wonderful  change  has  been  effected,  the  subject 
being  led  gently  along  the  path  of  right  and  virtue,  thus  almost 
unconsciously  imbibing  qualities  which  make  the  true  woman. 
Child  Abandonment  or  Desertion. 

With  all  language  at  command  it  is  an  impossible  task  to  de- 
scribe a  more  helpless  object  than  a  child,  whether  it  be  an 
infant  in  its  mother's  arms  or  a  child  able  to  walk,  talk,  and 
perform  light  duties  if  thrown  upon  the  world  with  no  one  to 
protect  it  and  no  one  to  provide  for  its  wants,  it  will  shiver,  starve 
and  finally  die.  Nothing  more  dependent  upon  others  could  be 
depicted.  Yet,  how  often  do  we  find  the  father,  and  sometimes 
the  mother,  who  is  merciless  and  heartless  enough  to  abandon  it. 

The  present  law  upon  the  statute  books  is  inadequate.  This  I 
have  found  by  actual  experience  to  be  the  case,  and  even  in 
many  cases  does  not  reach  the  unnatural  parent.  In  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  base  my  opinion  on  actual  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  it,  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  a  felony  that 
unnatural  parents  who  depart  to  another  state  could  be  brought 
back  and  punished. 

Child  Labor. 

While  Montana  is  comparatively  free  from  the  abuse  of  tljd 
law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  ol 
fourteen  years,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  in  several  cases  thai 
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parents  have  been  more  willing-  than  corporations  or  individuals 
to  place  children  where  revenue  may  be  derived  from  their  labor. 

The  law  is  very  clear  in  its  provisions,  and  provides  that  be- 
fore agreeing  to  employ  a  child  whose  age  is  in  doubt,  an  em- 
ployer must  exact  from  the  parent  or  guardian  that  the  child  is 
more  than  14  years  of  age,  and  it  has  successfully  completed  the 
studies  enumerated  in  Section  1920  of  the  law  concerning  com* 
pulsory  education,  and  such  certificate  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees 
in  villages  or  townships  having  no  superintendent.  The  law 
also  provides  that  truant  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  boards  of 
trustees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  are  complied  with. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  law  to  bring  children  up  in  idleness, 
and  no  one  objects  to  teaching  children  at  an  early  age  to  be 
useful.  Every  person  of  good  judgment  will  approve  training 
children  to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness,  but  child  labor,  as 
meaning  work  injurious  to  the  bodies  and  minds  of  children  is  a 
wholly  different  matter  and  one  the  people  of  this  state  will  not 
tolerate. 

Selling  Liquor  to  Minors. 

Not  an  uncommon  practice,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  state,  is  that  of  sending  children  to  the  corner  saloon  to  pur- 
chase beer,  a  practice  commonly  known  as  "rushing  the  can." 
This  practice  may  not  be  looked  upon  by  the  public  generally  as 
a  very  grievous  one,  yet  it  is  but  the  stepping  stone  to  worse 
habits.  Taught  from  infancy  to  entertain  no  hesitancy  about 
entering  saloons  to  get  "a  can  of  beer  for  papa  or  mamma,"  the 
child  grows  up  believing  the  groggery  a  necessary  part  of  the 
world's  business.  Long  before  he  reaches  his  majority  he  be- 
comes an  habitual  patron  and  visitor  of  the  saloon,  and  it  is  but 
a  few  months  later  that  we  find  him  a  prisoner  before  the  police 
court  as  a  common  drunk.  The  next  step  is  vagrancy,  and  to 
rid  the  community  of  an  undesirable  character,  worthless  and 
incapable  of  making  his  own  living,  he  is  given  a  "floater,"  and 
must  count  the  ties  to  the  next  town,  where  the  city  prison 
awaits  him  with  open  doors. 

This  bureau  has  done  its  utmost  to  enforce  the  liquor  law  per- 
taining to  minors,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  obtaining 
convictions  of  persons  violating  it. 
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infanticide. 

Depravity  reaches  its  zenith  when  infanticide  is  resorted  to. 
To  reap  the  benefit  of  life  insurance  is  the  incentive  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  it  is  to  rid  the  mother  of  the  care  of 
a  new-born  child,  or  to  cover  up  the  shame  of  illegitimate  union. 
No  matter  what  the  cause,  the  crime  remains  one  of  the  most 
horrible  but  a  crime  which  is  rarely  possible  to  punish,  for  the 
reason  that  the  perpetrator  is  one  who  silently  commits  the  deed 
and  the  helpless  one  is  without  voice.  The  crime  is  also  one  so 
easily  covered  up  that  only  well  organized  detective  work  can 
bring  it  to  light. 

One  of  the  most  horrible  cases  came  to  my  attention  at  Great 
Falls.  The  body  of  a  new-born  infant  was  found  under  the  side- 
walk on  Second  avenue  south.  The  child  had  been  murdered  by 
s Luffing  a  portion  of  a  bath  towel  down  its  little  throat,  wrapped 
up  in  old  clothing  and  placed  at  night  where  it  was  found  the 
following  morning  by  some  boys. 

Although  the  murderof  innocent  babes  is  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rible crimes,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  generally  by  local 
authorities  than  the  killing  of  an  animal.  In  the  case  above  citea, 
the  coroner,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  showing  that  a  cruel  mur- 
der had  been  committed,  pronounced  the  child  still-born,  but 
when  the  secretary  of  this  bureau  insisted  upon  an  autopsy  being 
held,  the  coroner,  who  is  also  a  physician  and  held  the  autopsy 
himself,  changed  his  mind  and  pronounced  the  child  foully  mur- 
dered. 

Range  Cattle. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  humane  work  in  the  west,  has  been 
the  starvation  of  range  cattle.  It  is  one  which  has  gradually 
evolved  out  of  the  old  days  of  30  years  ago,  when  there  were 
few  cattle,  fewer  settlers,  no  fences,  plenty  of  water  and  grass ; 
when  winter  range  meant  plenty  of  cured  grass,  and  cattle  would 
keep  in  good  condition  on  it  till  the  new  grass  came  in  the  spring. 

Gradually,  year  by  year,  settlers  came  in,  barb  wire  was 
stretched  across  the  range  and  down  the  streams,  the  bottom 
lands  and  water  courses  were  fenced  up,  herds  grew  larger  and 
more  numerous,  and  grass  was  trampled  out.  There  was  no 
longer  plenty  of  cured  grass  and  no  longer  water.  To  turn  cattle 
out  on  the  dreary  wastes  meant  that  many  of  them  would  perish 
of  cold,  thirst  and  starvation. 

But,    apparently,    some    of    the    stockmen    cannot    realize    the 
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changes  that  have  come.  They  dread  to  feed,  and  some  still 
insist  on  turning  out  ten  cattle  where  there  is  only  feed  enough 
for  five.  They  cannot  realize  that  shelter  saves  feed,  that  there 
is  no  cheaper  food  than  plenty  of  water,  that  a  dead  steer  on  the 
prairie  is  poor  business  when  a  half  ton  of  hay  would  have  saved 
him,  and  the  awful  suffering  of  all  the  dreary  days  and  nights 
of  cold,  hunger  and  thirst  their  miserable  herds  pass   through. 

.Most  stockmen  in  Montana  have,  however,  learned  in  the  last 
few  years  that  it  is  a  whole  lot  better  to  have  their  cattle  where 
they  can  be  sheltered  and  fed  during  cold  snaps,  and  to  bring- 
them  through  the  winter  in  good  condition  instead  of  having 
nothing  but  skeletons  and  hides  in  the  spring. 

I  lie  most  complaints  in  regard  to  neglected  range  stock  during 
the  last  two  years  came  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
where  a  severe  drought  had  been  experienced  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Recommendations. 

My  experience  in  this  office  convinces  me  that  the  present  stat- 
utes authorizing  the  officers  of  this  bureau  to  seize  and  care  for 
any  child  living  under  improper  surroundings,  should  be  further 
amended  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  parents  lor  contributory 
delinquency.  Each  judge  of  the  district  court  should  be  author- 
ized to  hear  charges  concerning  the  child,  and  also  against  the 
parent  or  other  persons  responsible  for  its  condition,  as  a  mag- 
istrate sitting  in  chambers  without  any  jury  trial;  and  he  ought 
to  be  further  vested  with  full  powers  to  make  any  needful  order 
concerning  the  care  and  custody  of  the  child  ;  and  also  to  suspend 
or  change  this  order  at  any  time  so  far  as  the  negligent  or  crim- 
inal parent  is  concerned. 

The  judge,  sitting  as  a  magistrate,  ought  to  be  invested  with 
full  powers  to  make  needful  regulations  concerning  children. 

If  negligent  parents  are  made  accountable  to  the  judge  for  their 
conduct,  it  will  certainly  have  a  widely  beneficial  effect  so  far 
as  the  children  now  living  amidst  criminal  and  vicious  surround- 
ings are  concerned. 

Testimony  of  Wife. 

Under  present  statute,  a  wife  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
give  testimony  against  the  husband,  except  for  cruelty  or  crime 
again>t  herself.  The  experience  of  this  bureau  during  its  existence 
shows,  that  this  statute  works  great  injustice  to  abandoned  or 
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neglected  children.      In  such  cases  the  wife  ought  to  be  a  com- 
petent witness  against  the  husband. 

Unlawful  Co-Habitaticn. 

The  present  statute  makes  the  unlawful  co-habitation  of  men 
and  women  living  in  open  and  notorious  adultry  merely  a  mis- 
demeanor to  be  tried  before  a  justice  court.  Experience  suggests 
that  the  offense  ought  to  be  made  a  higher  crime,  to  be  tried  in 
the  district  court,  with  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  or  in  the  state  prison,  as  the  judge  or  jury  may  determine. 
Needs  of  the  Office. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  cases  coming  to  the  attention 
of  this  bureau,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  provisions  be  made 
for  an  additional  deputy  to  be  located  at  Butte,  as  in  that  city  he 
can  be  kept  busy  day  and  mgfnt. 

The  Press. 

This  bureau  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  invalu- 
able aid  rendered  by  the  public  press,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
auxiliary  the  bureau  has  had.  Much  of  the  extraordinary  prog- 
ress made  in  the  past  few  years  in  this  work  is  due  to  the  news- 
papers. The  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  when  their  pub- 
lication will  not  interfere  with  the  work,  and  publicity  itself  is  a 
most  valuable  means  of  education. 

In  Conclusion. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  efficient  and  faithful 
work  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Waller  Shobe,  and  also  of  the 
work  of  my  deputy,  John  McMann,  at  Butte,  who  has  served  the 
state  without  compensation,  being  paid  by  the  livery  stable  pro- 
prietors of  that  city. 

Statement  of  Cases  Handled,  Prosecutions,  Etc. 

Charges  of  cruelty  to  children  investigated 802 

Charges  of  cruelty  to  animals  investigated   586 

Prosecutions  for  cruelty,  neglect,  etc.,  of  children 56 

Prosecutions   for  statutory  rape    5 

Prosecutions  for  selling  liquor  to  minors 22 

Children  placed  in  State  Orphan's  Home 84 

Children  placed  in  private  orphans'  institutions 52 

Children  placed  in  homes  and  children  adopted 64 

Children  placed  in  School  for  Feeble  Minded 7 

Children  sent  to  State  Reform  School 22 

Girls  placed  in  House  of  Good  Shepherd 24 
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Prosecutions  for  cruelty  to  animals   87 

Animals    killed 15 

Men  stopped  from  procuring  liquor  under  Sec.  541,  Penal 

Code    7 

Persons  sent  to  insane  asylum    5 

Prosecutions  for  open  and  notorious  adultery 2 


Number  of  Inmates  November  30th,   1906,  in  State  and  Other* 
Institutions  for  Children. 

Males  Females 

State  Reform  School 67  10 

State  Orphans'  Home 90  39 

Montana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 41  24 

Montana  School  for  Feeble  Minded 13  23 

St.  Joeseph's  Orphans'  Home,  Helena 131  113 

Paul  Clark  Home,  Butte 21  20 

House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Helena 43 

Montana  Childrens'  Home  Society,  Helena 7 

Financial  Report. 

Appropriation  for  expenses,   1905   and   1906 $1,600.00 

Expenses 

Stationery,  printing  and  supplies $      40.27 

Telephone  and  telegraph  tolls   36.30 

Postage  and  stamped  envelopes ,  . .  .  .        41,20 

Traveling   expenses    !>653.55 

Expense  in   excess  of  appropriation !/4-32 

$1,774-32     $1,774-32 

Appropriation  for  salaries,  1905-6   $3,400.00 

Salary  of  Secretary,  24  months    $2,400.00 

Salary  of  Deputy,  21  months 2,100.00 

Salary  of  Clerk  20  23  months 5T8.33 

Balance  of  salary  appropriation  on  hand.  .  .  .       381.67 

$5,400.00     $5,400.00 


